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and would not admit any one into his room : he said he was composing an oratorio. He lost the sense for the value of money, paying, for instance, twenty francs for a small repair to a tea-urn, for which one franc was asked ; still, he went out at times. The idea that, owing to causes which will be described later, he walked about alone in the streets of Turin without complete possession of his senses, a target for the nondescript crowd that thronged around him, is indeed heart-rending. At this period, too, he covered some sheets of paper with the wildest fantasies, mingling the legend of Dionysos Zagreus with the story of the Passion and with the history of people whom he knew. The god, torn to pieces by his enemies, rises again and walks along the banks of the Po, seeing all that he has ever loved, his ideals, the ideals of the present age, far beneath him. His nearest and dearest have become enemies, who have torn him to pieces. These three sheets, which were addressed to my husband in Paraguay and to our mother, contain attacks upon Wagner, Schopenhauer, Bismarck, the Emperor, Professor Overbeck, Peter Gast, Frau Cosima Wagner, my husband, my mother and myself. He signed all his letters at the time " Dionysos " or "The Crucified One.'* Even these notes contain passages of arresting beauty, but on the whole they are clearly the work of a fevered brain. In the first years after my brother's stroke, when we still cherished the vain hope that he might recover, these papers were all destroyed by my mother. She thought that Fritz, with his warm heart and admirable taste, would be deeply wounded if he ever came upon such writings in after years. I made myself a copy from one of the sheets.
Some of the letters signed "'Dionysos" or "The Crucified One" reached Bile. Jakob Burckhardt received one, and, forgetting his old antipathy to Overbeck, visited the latter to ask him what he thought of it. Overbeck also received one of these letters, but